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Divine Wisdom 



TO GET THE VISION OF GOD 







. 1 
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Though Thou residest within all beings 
and art thus closest to them in the real sense, 
Thou art in practice the remotest entity for 
them so long as they feel deep-rooted iden- 
tification with this impermanent body and 
all its appurtenances like home and the rest. 
O All-perfect Being! Our salutation to Thee! 










O Supreme Lord! Those whose minds 
are captured and carried away by the senses 
which delight in enjoyment of degraded 
objects, never get the opportunity of associa- 
tion with holy men who have been 
sanctified by the touch of Thy sacred feet. 
(For, interested as they are only in sensual 
enjoyments, they scrupulously avoid such 
contacts with saintly ones and thereby 
deprive themselves of all chances of 
spiritual regeneration.) 



% ^cf 3 >?jt§SJFTT: 

fcrarcmT $ i 

O Lord! Those who become purified and 
endowed with abounding devotion to Thee 
by listening to the recitals of Thy holy 
accounts and excellences, attain simul- 
taneously to intense dispassion and 
knowledge, and thereby to Thy imperish- 
able state. 



frtoi a^frT ^rf^rsFf. l 
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There are others who by their own effort 
conquer the powerful hold of Nature 
through the practice of communion through 
Samadhi and attain to Thee, whom the 
devotees too attain following the path of 
devotion. But the method of the former is 
fraught with great difficulties, but not so 
that of those who practise love and service 
of Thee. 

— From the Srimad-Bhagavatam 




EDITORIAL 




The Awakening of India 

This is the year in which we are celebrat- 90s: the signs of growing prosperity, the 
ing the centenary of Prabuddha Bharata's availability of consumer goods, corn- 
inception, and since 'Prabuddha Bharata' puterization, and the ready availability of 
means 'Awakened India', it is appropriate modem services like photocopying and 
that we reflect on the awakening of this great faxing, 
nation. It is true that Swami Vivekananda 

once wrote to a disciple: 'You must not for- On the road to the Himalayan shrine of 
get that my interests are international and Badri Narayan the pilgrim passes through a 
not Indian alone.' 1 But to the followers of the small village high in the mountains with a 
Swami, the awakening of India is of interna- few ramshackle hotels and tea stalls. There, 
tional importance. Did he not say: painted on the outer wall of a shop is an 

advertisement for colour television sets. In 
Shall India die? Then from the world all the back of the shop is a big satellite dish, 
spirituality will be extinct, all moral per- 
fection will be extinct, all sweet-souled Moreover, activity seems to be in the air, 
sympathy for religion will be extinct, all especially commercial activity. The desire 
ideality will be extinct... 2 has been created in people for the newly 

available consumer goods. Such things can 
Parents who live with their children only be had with money. And money can be 
every day are not so aware of the growth of had through work. What decades of govem- 
their children as are friends who visit once ment top-down economic planning failed to 
in a while. Unlike the parents, a friend visit- do, seems to be happening automatically by 
ing the family after a year has not adjusted opening India to the world market, 
to the daily, incremental growth of the child, 

but is suddenly presented with little Hari Yet the picture is not all bright, 
who is three inches taller, fifteen pounds 

heavier, having maturer features. Though India has been in close contact 

with the West for two hundred years, the 
As with children, so with nations. For- exposure to the West in the last few years 
eigners who visit India every few years have has increased exponentially through 
recently remarked on the rapid changes television, cinema, and other media. Pre- 
visible here, just since the beginning of the viously the exposure to the West was more 
cultural and intellectual; now the exposure 

1. Swami Nikhilananda, Vivekananda: A Bio- is to Western pop-culture and consumerism. 

graphy (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 1982), As a result, values are changing rapidly in a 
p. 203. direction that cannot be considered 

2. The Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda wholesome. American pop-culture in par- 
(Caicutta: Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati ticular has a strange seductiveness which 
Memorial Edition), vol. 4, p. 348. Hereafter 

Complete Works. 
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has been felt all over the world . 3 

The growing use of drugs and alcohol in 
India, the breakdown of the extended family 
into the nuclear family, an increasingly 
casual attitude towards sex in certain sec- 
tors, the hunger for consumer goods, all 
such social changes reflect a change in 
values. That change in values is associated 
with the economic changes coming to India. 

Everyone today is busy in a way not seen 
a generation ago. Hard work — when 
productive and fulfilling — is no doubt good; 
but when activity becomes hectic and con- 
tinuous and directed towards no goal higher 
than financial gain, its positive value is ques- 
tionable. As if the busyness of work were not 
enough, now entertainment has — as in the 
West — become for many a necessity, not an 
occasional and dispensable diversion. 
Where is the time now for cultivation of the 
mind and spirit — the basis of Indian cul- 
ture? Where is the time for family life — the 

3. Some critics in India speak as though this 
seductiveness were deliberately fostered in 
order to bankrupt and destroy other cultures. 
Such conspiratorial theories are silly: there is 
no committee of Americans who deliberately 
design pop-culture to make it seductive and 
destructive of values. Pop-culture is just what 
a section of American society has created for 
itself, and therefore what it exports. Why do 
they export it? Because people want it. Why 
do they want it? Because it presents an image 
of life which is easy, fun, luxurious, 
glamorous, rebellious, and which can be 
enjoyed passively, without any effort of mind 
or will. As long as people want that, 
America — or someone else — will produce it 
and export it. 

But does it live up to its promise? Ask any 
sensible American and their unequivocal 
answer will be no. It is just an artificial image 
of life. Most Americans themselves don't 
believe in it. 



cement of Indian society? 

And the political scene is anything but 
inspiring. Where now are the great men and 
women who led India to independence 
through the power of their character and 
sacrifice? 

It is common nowadays to hear people 
lament these and other changes in India. 
Some wish to roll back time, push out 
foreign influences and retreat into 
isolationism, which is the method followed 
by some Islamic nations facing a similar 
challenge, and which Christian fundamen- 
talists in America would do if they had the 
power. Others recognize that such retreat is 
not feasible, but they have a hard time sug- 
gesting any other path of national salvation. 
What should be our attitude, we who wish 
to follow the path shown by Swami 
Vivekananda? 

First, he was insistent that India join the 
community of nations. In fact, he believed 
that one cause of India's downfall was Her 
isolationism, the feeling that She had noth- 
ing to learn from the outside world. He 
wanted the children of Mother India to open 
the doors and windows of the country, 
travel to other lands, learn what others are 
doing and thinking. However, She must join 
the community of nations not as a beggar 
but as an equal, which means as a donor 
nation. He saw that, more than all else, the 
unique and most valuable gift that India has 
to give is spirituality. That is why the inter- 
national aspect of the Ramakrishna Order 
has been such an important and integral 
part of its work from the beginning. That is 
why great men-were c a r e f ull ysefeetedfrom 
the ranks of the Order and sent as spiritual 
ambassadors to foreign lands. This inter- 
national work must retain its importance/or 
the sake of India Herself, besides the motiva- 
tion of selfless service to the world at large. 
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Now India is poised to give in other areas 
as well. The computer and space industries 
in India, for instance, are ready for major 
contributions. Further, some American 
economists predict that India will be the 
next economic miracle, following China; 
and India's economic growth will help the 
global economy. Yes, it is necessary that 
India join the world community, which 
includes the global market. It may bring 
problems for some time, but India is strong 
enough to regain Her balance. 

Tied to this need for India to join the 
community of nations as an equal is the need 
for action as opposed to reaction. In India we 
must learn once again the power of creative 
thought and action. India's downfall was 
sealed with a retreat into reaction to cir- 



cumstances rather than positive creative 
action. Instead of acting out of Her vast 
inner resources of power. She recoiled into 
Her past as an act of self-preservation. That 
was how She preserved Her culture during 
one thousand years of foreign domination. 
But that sad legacy is still with us, fifty years 
after independence. 

India as a nation, and as a community of 
individuals, needs once again to act, as She 
did in Her days of glory. For that, there must 
be vision, and for there to be vision there has 
to be an awakening of the mind of India. 
Look at the wonderful cultural creativity of 
India, from the Vedic times up into the Mid- 
dle Ages. What a wealth of spiritual ideals 
and practices, of philosophical activity, of 
development in the fields of medicine and 
astronomy and mathematics and literature 



and music! But since the Middle Ages 
people have been content with endless 
repetition of the past. That is what prompted 
Vivekananda to say: 

I like to see new things. I do not care a fig 
to loaf about old ruins and mope a life out 
about old histories and keep sighing 
about the ancients. I have too much 
vigour in my blood for that.... I have 
become horribly radical. 4 

The awakened mind sees existence — 
inner and outer — as a wonder, like a child, 
and is possessed of a great love for 
knowledge, or rather a passion for under- 
standing. That cannot come to a mind that 
has all the answers, nor can it come to one 
who believes that all thoughts have already 



been thought by the ancients, leaving no 
need to think for oneself. One reason for the 
phenomenal vitality of modern science in 
India is no doubt the natural analytical 
power of the Indian mind; but another 
reason may well be that here is a field which 
is open and unburdened by the sense that 
the ancients have already done it all. 

This does not mean, however, rejection 
of India's past. Far from it. The Swami was 
insistent that India must not lose Her soul 
by imitating other countries, nor must She 
forget Her past glory. But Her long and 
wonderful history must be a foundation for 
future action, not a hibernation chamber. He 
wanted Indians to research their past and 
write their own history, free from the 

4. Complete Works, vol. 7, pp. 498-9. 
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denigrating prejudices of past Western 
scholars. Why? Because we stand on the 
shoulders of the past. A knowledge of our 
cultural past gives a sense of identity. It also 
gives continuity to national life. To know 
who we are and where we are going, we 
must be aware of our past. But that 
knowledge should free us for wise action in 
the present. 

But what can we, as individuals and as 
groups, do when the whole country seems 
bent on imitation and loss of soul? 

It is true that, as individuals, our present 
power is limited. We must recognize that 
tremendous historical forces are at work, as 
they always are in the world. Even major 
political figures are not really in charge of 
the destiny of nations, however much they 
may boast of their power or make grand 




promises to their constituents. The world is 
a huge affair, with vast, unseen forces at 
work. What can we ordinary people do? 



We should remember, however, that the 
world is largely made up of ordinary 
people. The adage is true that the first step 
towards reforming the world is to reform 
oneself. A person who has gone far towards 
setting himself straight is no longer ordi- 
nary, and has a vaster influence than he 
normally knows. 

But there is another factor we should be 
aware of. Once in a while these historical 
forces throw a great leader up on the crest of 
a wave, and around him or her many 



people, a nation, or even many nations 
gather, and the world is turned in a new 
direction. Such was Swami Vivekananda. 
What did he say about the awakening of 
India? 

One vision I see clear as life before me, 
that the ancient Mother has awakened 
once more, sitting on Her throne — 
rejuvenated, more glorious than ever. 
Proclaim Her to all the world with the 
voice of peace and benediction. 5 

He actually could see the awakening of 
India as an accomplished fact. That is a 
tremendous statement because of the stat- 
ure of the one who made it. What does it do 
for us in practical terms? It frees our energies 
for positive action. In national life as in 
spiritual life, we are held back by our fears, 
hesitations, and absence of vision. When we 
face problems we lose courage and begin to 
fear any movement in any direction except 
backwards. Even when we are not facing 
problems (which is very rare) we are still 
unable to move forward for lack of a vision 
of our goal. Faith or sraddha gives us both 
vision and the courage to move towards its 
fulfilment. That courage is founded on the 
certainty that the goal is real and attainable. 

Therefore, taking heart from the Swami's 
vision, let us move forward with courage 
and not be cowed down by the present 
chaos. But let us go forward as helpers, par- 
ticipants in that awakening, not as dead 
wood which the historical process must 
push aside. 

One of the Swami's great contributions 
to social thought was his view — expressed 
in various contexts — that a culture is like a 
living organism. How does a plant grow? 
Do we make it grow? Do we construct it? 
No. We supply water and fertilizer and a 



5. Ibid., vol. 4, p. 353. 
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good site but the plant does the growing 
according to its own inner dynamism. 
Similarly, Swami Vivekananda had no sym- 
pathy for those reformers who wanted to 
force their own vision of what the New India 
should be. As he would say, 'Hands off!' 
Society is a living thing. Each society has its 
own laws of growth. Remove the obstruc- 
tions to its development; but the develop- 
ment comes from within, not from imposi- 
tion by someone or some group. 

What do we need to do to further the 
awakening process? 'The national ideals of 
India/ said the Swami, 'are Renunciation 
and Service. Intensify her in those channels, 
and the rest will take care of itself.' 6 



universal law of life, our lives become bless- 
ings to us and to the world. 

Service is the natural corollary to renun- 
ciation, and is an extension of the Vedic ideal 
of yajna or sacrifice. The Vedic people saw 
all of existence as a grand, cosmic sacrifice, 
and all human actions as participation in 
that sacrifice. The highest oblation is the 
oblation of ego into this cosmic fire. Service 
is the act of sacrifice transformed into an 
oblation of love. 

Let us strengthen ourselves and others in 
renunciation and service and trust in the 
awakening process. Let us not waste our- 
selves in fear of present troubles. Many 




This, too, is a remarkable statement. It 
means that the ideals and values of Indian 
society are all tied to these twin ideals: by 
holding to them, the others are preserved. 
Renunciation as taught by the Swami is 
meant for all, not just for monastics, for it is 
a law of life. We must give up willingly or 
unwillingly. Nature forces renunciation. 
Childhood must be given up to attain to 
adulthood. Toys must be renounced for the 
sake of the responsibilities of grown-up life. 
Self-centredness must be forsaken to enter 
married life. Preoccupation with one's 
spouse must be renounced in order to raise 
children. Life itself is renounced in death. 
Meditation teaches the conscious, deliberate 
renunciation of everything. Renunciation 
means the giving up of the lower, more 
restricted, for the higher, more universal. 
And if we learn to accept and follow this 



changes will come. Many old landmarks 
may disappear. But India's roots are ancient 
and will assert themselves. In China the 
Maoist government tried for decades to 
destroy China's ancient cultural roots, but 
whenever the government has loosened its 
grip, those roots have reasserted themsel- 
ves. India's roots are at least as old and 
strong as China's. 

Let us then not look to the future with 
fear, nor with timidity; but let us go forward 
with full confidence in the glory which 
awaits us. Let us not fear the new. Let us not 
even fear the chaos which comes with major 
historical upheavals. But let us at the same 
time be secure and strong in our ancient 
roots, nourishing them with the twin ideals 
of renunciation and service. □ 



6. Ibid., vol. 5, p. 228. 



Religion lies in being and becoming, in 
realization. — Swami Vivekananda 












Madhusudana Saraswati on the Bhagavad-Gita 

SWAMI GAMBHIRANANDA 

(Continued from the previous issue) 

THE WAY TO PEACE 



Thus it has been said that control of the 
organs should be undertaken with great 
care for steadiness of wisdom by one aspir- 
ing after Liberation. As for the man of steady 
Wisdom, the control of all the organs is a 
(self-)accomplished fact. This He says in: 

ftSTT TOTT 33% I 

m fen 3^: 11 

Yd nisd sarvabhutdndm 
tasydm jdgarti samyamt 
Yasydm jdgrati bhutdni 

sdnisa pasyato mutteh. (2.69) 

The self -res trained man keeps azvakc in 
that (Wisdom) which is (appears as) night to 
all beings. That during zuhich the beings keep 
awake, it is night to the sage zoho sees. 

Yd, that, which is the Wisdom as T am 
Brahman', in the form of the realization that 
arises from Upanisadic sentences; appears 
as though it is nisd, night; sarva-bhutdmm, to 
all beings who are unenlightened, since to 
them It remains unmanifest. Tasydm, in that 
(Wisdom), characterized as the realization 
of Brahman, which is 'night' to all beings; 
samyarm, the self-restrained man, the man 
who has controlled the organs, i.e., the man 
of steady Wisdom; jdgarti, keeps awake; 
having become awakened from the sleep of 
ignorance, remains alert. But, yasydm, that — 
sleep of ignorance in the form of perceiving 
duality — in which; bhutdni, the beings, 
which are in fact asleep; jdgrati, keep awake. 



behave as in dream; sd, it; is nisd, night — it 
does not become manifest — ; muneh, to the 
sage, the man of steady Wisdom; pasyatah, 
who sees, experiences directly the reality 
that is the Self. 

The seeing of dream continues only so 
long as one is not awakened; for error per- 
sists till Reality is realized. At the time of 
experiencing Reality, however, there is no 
activity whatsoever that follows from 
delusion. So has it been said by the writer of 
the Vdrttika: 

Hie pure Entity is not realized so long as 
one is engrossed in the accessories of 
action (agentship etc.). And when the 
pure Entity is realized, how can there be 
engrossment in the accessories of 
action? 1 

To an unenlightened person and a 
knower of the Self this world is like a 
night to a crow and an owl. 2 Hari (&rT 
Krsna) Himself said this: '...that (Wis- 
dom) which is (appears as) night to all 
beings...' 3 

And thus, one who sees wrongly does 

1. Brhaddranyaka-Varttika, Sambandha-Bliasya, 
166. 

2. Whereas a crow can see during day but not 
atnight,anowl cannot see during day but can 
see at night. Similarly, an enlightened man 
sees the Self where the ignorant sees only the 
world. 

3. Brhaddranyaka-Varttika, 1.4.313. 
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not see the thing as such, because a wrong 
vision is the consequence of not seeing a 
thing as it is. And one who has the (correct) 
vision of a thing does not see it in an op- 
posite way, because the non-perception of a 
thing (as such), which is the cause of its 
wrong perception, is sublated by the (cor- 
rect) perception of the thing. Accordingly 
the Sruti, 

When there is something else, as it were, 
then one can see something. 4 

But when to the knower of Brahman 
everything has become the Self, then 
what should one see and through what? 5 

speaks of the difference between 
Knowledge and ignorance. For example, 
that which is day to the crow — which is 
blind at night — is night to the owl, which is 
blind during day; and that which is day to 
the owl — which sees at night — is night 
indeed to the crow. Thus this is a great 
wonder. So, for a man having the 
knowledge of Reality, how can there be such 
usages as action, its accessories, etc. which 
are products of ignorance? Thus in his case 
the control of the organs is an accomplished 
fact. This is the idea. 

For such a man of steady Wisdom the 
cessation of all perturbation also is self- 
evident. This He says with the help of an 
illustration: 




q STTfrRWlfo q cblH=hl*?l II 

Apuryamanamacalapratistliam 
samudramdpah pravisanti yadvat 



4. B rhadara nyaka -Upan isad, 4.3.31. 

5. Ibid., 4.5.15. 



Tadvatkama yam pravisanti sarve ' 
sa sdntimdpnoti na kamakaml. (2.70) 

That man attains Peace into whom all 
desirable objects enter in the same way as the 
waters flow into a sea , which remains 
unchanged (even) when being filled up 
from all sides. Not so one who is desirous of 
objects. 

Yadvat, as, the manner in which — 
without causing any disturbance — ; all the 
dpah, waters, even those originating from 
rainfall etc.; pravisanti, enter into; samudram, 
a sea; apuryamanam, which is being filled up 
by all the rivers; — (sea) of what kind? — 
acalapratistham, which remains unchanged, 
which does not exceed its limits, or, that in 
which the immovable ones (acala, i.e. moun- 
tains) such as Mainaka have their existence 
(pratistha ) — thereby is shown its immense 
depth — ; tadvat, in the same way, in that very 
manner of not causing any disturbance; the 
man of steady Wisdom, who verily remains 
undisturbed, yam, into whom; sarve, all; 
kdmdh, desirable objects, such as sound etc., 
which are sought for by unenlightened 
people; pravisanti, enter — being un- 
avoidable owing to prdrabdha-karma — , but 
are unable to perturb his mind; sah, he, the 
man of steady Wisdom, who is comparable 
to the vast ocean; dpnoti, attains — through 
the power of Knowledge; santim, Peace, the 
cessation of all the disturbances which are 
consequent on secular and sacred activities, 
and also the cessation of the recurrence of 
the effects of ignorance which were sub- 
lated. 

Na, not so; kdma-kdmi, one who is 
desirous of objects; an ignorant person does 
not attain the Peace as explained. Moreover, 
he remains ever submerged in an ocean of 
miseries because of the disturbances result- 
ing from secular and sacred activities. This 
is the meaning of the sentence. It is to be 
understood that, hereby has been stated that 
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vidmt-sannydsa, 6 a result of Knowledge, 
comes only to an enlightened person; that to 
him alone belongs jivanmukti (Liberation 
while still in the body), which is in the form 
of cessation of all disturbances; and that in 
him there is freedom from, perturbation 
even while experiencing objects through 
divine dispensation, and so on. 

Since this is so, therefore, 

fWr II 

Vihdya kamanyah sarvan- 
pumdmscarati nihsprhah 

Nirmamo nirahahkdrah 

♦ 

sa santimadhigacchati. (2.71) 

That man attains Peace who, after reject- 
ing all the enjoyable things, moves about free 
from hankering, without the idea of ('me' 
and) 'mine', and devoid of pride. 

Yah purridn, that person who; carali, 
moves about, passes through experiences of 
objects as a result of prdrabdha-karma — or, 
goes to whatever place as it may chance to 
happen — ; vihaya, after rejecting, being 
indifferent to, even when they present them- 
selves; sarvan kdmdn, all the enjoyable 
things — of three kinds: the external, such as 
house, wife, etc., (and) the internal, in the 
form of day-dreams and in the form of mer-e 
hankering — , which are like contact with 
grass for one walking on a path; (and) 
nihsprhah, free from hankering, having no 
choice even with regard to his body and life; 
and who, since he is nirahahkdrah, devoid of 
pride — devoid of self-identification in the 

6. Sannyasa is of two kinds, vividisa and vidvat. 
The former is the formal renunciation 
(monasticism) by those who desire En- 
lightenment; the latter comes naturally to 
those who have become Enlightened. 



form T am this / with regard to body, organs, 
etc., or, devoid of self-esteem that results 
from scholarship; therefore is nirmamah, 
without the idea of 'mine' — without the idea 
of egoism in the form 'this is mine' with 
regard to a loin-cloth, a covering for the 
body, etc. which are meant for the mere 
maintenance of the body and which are 
brought to him through prdrabdha-karma — ; 
sah , he, the man of steady Wisdom of this 
kind; adhigacchati, attains, through the 
power of Knowledge; sdntim, Peace, the 
eradication of ignorance and its effects, in 
the form of cessation of the sorrows of trans- 
migratory existence. 

Thus, by pointing out that the movement 
of the man of steady Wisdom is of this kind, 
the answer to the fourth question is con- 
cluded here. 

Thus, in this way, under the guise of 
answering the four questions, all the charac- 
teristics of the man of steady Wisdom have 
been stated as what must be practised by 
one seeking Liberation. Now He concludes 
by praising, in terms of its result, steadfast- 
ness in the Knowledge of Reality, which is 
the fruit of the Yoga of Action: 

W 5TI# ferfcf: TPf ^TT SIW fcBpfcT I 




Esa brdhnii sthitih pdrtha 
nainahi prdpya vimuhyati 
S th itvd 'sydman takdle 'pi 

brahmanirvanamrcchati. (2.72) 

This steadfastness relates to Brahman. O 
Pdrtha, one does not become deluded after 
attaining this. Continuing in this state even 
in the closing years of life, one attains final 
beatitude in Brahman. 

Esa, this; sthtili, steadfastness, which has 
(Continued on page 591) 




Gleanings from the Wayside 

Reflections on the One 

PAO YI 

This is modelled in tone and theme on the Tao Te Ching of Lao Tzu. Only the 
emphasis is a little different... I think that devotees of a monistic bent may get some 
benefit from it . . . , says Pao Yi (Embrace the One), an anonymous devotee. 



One 

There is Something Great beyond the universe. 

In which the universe rests. 

There is Something Great which floods the universe. 
Everywhere equally present. 

There is Something Great which stirs within the universe. 
Seeking vessels to receive it. 

These three are one. 

The first gave birth to the second; 

The second gave birth to the third. 

Each one nourishes 
The one that came after it. 

Yet they are all aspects 
Of that One Great Thing. 

Open yourself to receive the third. 

And you will perceive the second. 

Whether the first can be perceived at all 
Is something I do not know. 



Two 



All-inclusive, all-containing, 

Something Great rolls through all things. 
All-pervading, all-sustaining, 

It is the source and substance of all. 

Ever at rest, it cradles the cosmos. 

Ever in motion, it broods over Creation. 
Both at rest and in motion. 

It suffuses all things. 
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This Something Great is subtle. 

Hard to perceive. 

The ground, root, and basis 
Of the ten thousand things. 

The Matrix of the phenomenal world. 

The great Mother-Father of the cosmos. 

Vast, deep, and benevolent. 

It gives birth to living beings. 

And receives them again after death. 

Four 

It was nameless, but men gave it names. 

Brahman they called it, in earliest times, 

Hiranyagarbha, Purusha, One-without-a-second. 

They called it Self, they called it Soul, 

They called it Consciousness. 

Others arose. They called it 
Dharmata, Tathata, Tathagata-garbha, 

Suchness, Buddha-nature, Essence of Mind, 

One Mind, No Mind, Sunyata, Void. 

Still others arose. They called it Tao, 

Great Ultimate, Mystery of Mysteries. 

They gave it names. 

But could not define it. 

Wrote books about it. 

But could not describe it. 

Gave sermons about it. 

But could not explain it. 

It accepted all names, yet names could not bind it; 

When they sought to confine it, it laughed and burst free. 

Name it, and you miss the mark; 

Define it, and you fall into a swamp. 

Those who pierce the veil and see it 
Only say Oh and Ah. 

Its vastness strikes them dumb; 

They shake their heads in wonder. 

And stammer incoherently. 

Here is a dilemma! 

If we call it Brahman, we will think it is Hindu; 
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If we call it Tathata, we will think it is Buddhist; 
If we call it Tao, we will think it is Chinese. 

Best not to give it a name! 

But because men need a name to hold onto. 

You can call it the One. 



Five 



One does not imply two; 

One does not imply many; 

One simply means one. 

This One includes everything. 

Apart from it, nothing whatsoever exists. 
It holds the universe cupped in its hands. 
And fills it full of itself. 

It contains all existences 
As space contains the stars. 

As a body contains cells. 

As an object contains atoms. 

As the mind contains thoughts. 

Six 

The One alone is simple, vast. 
All-pervading, without character. 

And formless, like the sky. 

Alone, it has no splendor. 

Its splendor comes forth 
When it manifests itself 
As the myriad, multiple worlds. 
Unmanifest, it is merely vast. 
Manifesting, it has cosmic power. 
Manifested, its splendors are infinite. 

Seven 



The One is like a tree. 

Which has many branches; 

Like the ocean. 

Which has many waves; 

Like the sky, 

which has many clouds. 

The tree can exist without branches. 

But branches can't exist without the tree. 
The ocean can exist without waves, 
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But waves can't exist without the ocean. 

The sky can exist without clouds. 

But clouds can't exist without the sky. 

Even so, 

A tree without branches is a shrunken, dismal thing; 
The beauty of the ocean lies in its waves; 

And clouds are the glory of the sky. 

Eight 



The One is not fulfilled 

Unless it manifests itself as the many; 

The many are not fulfilled 
Unless they manifest the One. 

These two are constantly nourishing each other. 
Constantly interpenetrating and interacting. 

The many draw sustenance from the One; 

They return to it to renew themselves. 

The One sustains the many; 

It embraces them and renews them. 

For it is like a mother. 

Its nature is to nourish, • 

And it delights in offspring. 

When the many return to the One 
And it floods them anew. 

Then both are fulfilled. 



(To be continued) 
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The First Step Towards Jnana* 

SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 



The word Jnana means knowledge. It is 
derived from the root jnd — to know — the 
same word from which your English word 
to know is derived. Jnana- Yoga is yoga by 
means of knowledge. What is the object of 
the Jnana-Yoga? Freedom. Freedom from 
what? Freedom from our imperfections, 
freedom from the misery of life. Why are we 
miserable? We are miserable because we are 
bound. What is the bondage? The bondage 
is of nature. Who is it that binds us? We, 
ourselves. 

The whole universe is bound by the law 
of causation. There cannot be anything, any 
fact — either in the internal or in the external 
world — that is uncaused; and every cause 
must produce an effect. 

Now this bondage in which we dwell is 
a fact. It need not be proved that we are in 
bondage. For instance: I would be very glad 
to get out of this room through this wall, but 
I cannot; I would be very glad if I never 
became sick, but I cannot prevent that; I 
would be very glad not to die, but I must; I 
would be very glad to do millions of things 
that I cannot do. The will is there, but we do 

* Delivered in New York, Wednesday, 
11 December 1895, and recorded by Swami 
Kripananda. This will form part of the ninth 
volume of The Complete Works of Sioami 
Vivekananda which is nearly ready for publi- 
cation. 

Source: Vedanta Society of Northern 
California. Vide Marie Louise Burke, Swami 
Vivekananda in the West: Neiv Discoveries — The 
World Teacher (Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama, 
1985), vol. 3, pp. 358-63. The title of the class 
is provided by the Publisher. 



not succeed in accomplishing the desire. 
When we have any desire and not the means 
of fulfilling it, we receive that peculiar reac- 
tion called misery. Who is the cause of 
desire? I, myself. Therefore, I myself am the 
cause of all the miseries I experience. 

Misery begins with the birth of the child. 
Weak and helpless, he enters the world. The 
first sign of life is weeping. Now, how could 
we be the cause of misery, when we find it 
at the very beginning? We have caused it in 
the past? Hence, comes the very interesting 
theory called reincarnation. 

To understand reincarnation, we must 
first know that in this universe something 
can never be produced out of nothing. If 
there is such a thing as a human soul, it 
cannot be produced out of nothing. If some- 
thing can be produced out of nothing, then 
something would disappear into nothing 
also. If we are produced out of nothing, then 
we will also go [back] into nothing. That 
which has a beginning must have an end. 
Therefore, as souls we could not have had 
any beginning. We have been existing all the 
time. 

Then again, if we did not exist pre- 
viously, there is no explanation of our 
present existence. The child is born with a 
bundle of causes. How many characteristics 
we see in a child which can never be ex- 
plained until we grant that the child has had 
past experience — i.e. fear of death and a 
great number of innate tendencies. Who 
taught the child to drink milk [as a baby,] 
and to do so in a peculiar fashion? Where 
did it acquire this knowledge? We know 
that there cannot be any knowledge without 
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experience; for to say that knowledge is in- 
tuitive in the child, or instinctual] is what 
the logicians would call a 'petitio principii Z 1 

It would be the same [logic] as when a 
man asks me why light comes through a 
glass, and I answer him, 'Because it is 
transparent'. That would be really no 
answer at all, because I am simply translat- 
ing his word into a bigger one. The word 
'transparent' means 'that through which 
light comes' — and that was the question. 
The question was why light comes through 
the glass, and I answered him, 'Because it 
comes through the glass'. 

In the same way, the question was why 
these tendencies are in the child? Why 
should it have fear of death, if it never saw 
death? If this is the first time it was ever 
born, how did it know to suck the mother's 
milk? If the answer is 'Oh, it was instinct', 
that is simply returning the question that we 
cannot answer. If a man stands up and says 
'I do not know', he is in a better position than 
the man who says 'It is instinct', and all such 
nonsense. 

There is no such thing as instinct; there is 
no such thing as nature separate from habit. 
Habit is one's second nature, and habit is 
one's first nature too. All that is in your 
nature is the result of habit, and habit is the 
result of experience. There cannot be any 
knowledge separate from experience. 

So this baby must have had some 
experience too. This fact is granted even by 
modem materialistic science. It proves 
beyond doubt that the baby brings with it a 
fund of experience. It does not enter into this 
world [with] a 'tabula rasa' — a blank mind 
upon which nothing is written, as some of 
the old philosophers believed — but ready 

1. A logical fallacy in which either the premise 

is wrong or what is to be proved is implicit. 



May 

equipped with a bundle of knowledge. So 
far so good. 

But while modern science grants that this 
bundle of knowledge [which] the child 
brings with it was acquired through 
experience, it asserts, at the same time, that 
it is not its own — but its father's and its 
grandfather's and its great-grandfather's. 
Knowledge comes, they say, through 
hereditary transmission. 

Now this is one step in advance of that 
old theory of 'instinct', that is fit only for 
babies and idiots. This 'instinct' theory is a 
mere pun upon words and has no meaning 
whatsoever. A man with the least thinking 
power and the least insight into [the] logical 
precision of words would never dare to 
explain one's innate tendencies by 'instinct', 
a term which is equivalent to saying that 
something came out of nothing. 

But the modern theory of transmission 
through experience — though, no doubt, a 
step in advance of the old one — does not 
prove sufficient at all. Why not? We can 
understand a physical transmission, but a 
mental transmission is impossible to under- 
stand. 

What causes me — who am a soul — to be 
bom with a father who has transmitted cer- 
tain qualities? What makes me come back? 
The father, having certain qualities, may be 
one binding cause. Assuming that I am a 
distinct soul that existed before and wants 
to reincarnate — what makes my soul go into 
the body of a particular man? For the 
explanation to be sufficient, we have to as- 
sume a hereditary transmission of ener- 
gies — such a thing as my own previous 
experience. This is what is called karma, [or] 
in English, the Law of Causation, the law of 
fitness. 



For instance, if my previous action have 
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all been towards drunkenness, I will 
naturally gravitate to[wards] persons who 
are transmitting a drunkard's character. I 
can only take advantage of the organism 
produced by those parents who have been 
transmitting a certain peculiar influence for 
which I am fit by my previous actions. Thus 
we see that it is true a certain hereditary 
experience is transmitted from father to son, 
and so on. At the same time, it is my past 
experience that joins me to the particular 
cause of hereditary transmission. 



word transmission? It is a big word, but, like 
so many other impossible and nonsensical 
terms of the same kind, it has come into use 
without people understanding it. If I were to 
ask you what transmission is, you would find 
that you have no real conception of its mean- 
ing, because there is no idea attached to it. 

Let us look a little closer into the matter. 
Say, for instance, here is a father. A child is 
born to him. We see [that] the same qualities 
[which the father possesses] have entered 




A simple hereditary transmission theory 
will only touch the physical man and would 
be perfectly insufficient for the internal soul 
of man. Even when looking upon matter 
from the purest materialistic standpoint — 
viz. that there is no such thing as a soul in 
man, and man is nothing but a bundle of 
atoms acted upon by certain physical forces 
and works like an automaton — even taking 
that for granted, the mere transmission 
theory would be quite insufficient. 

The greatest difficulties as to the simple 
hypothesis of mere physical transmission 
will be here: If there be no such thing as a 
soul in man, if he be nothing [more] than a 
bundle of atoms acted upon by certain for- 
ces, then, in the case of transmission, the soul 
of the father would decrease according to 
the ratio of the number of his children; and 
the man who has five, six or eight children 
must, in the end, become an idiot. India and 
China — where men breed like rats — would 
then be full of idiots. But, on the contrary, 
we find that the least amount of lunacy is in 
India or China. 

The question is. What do we mean by the 



into his child. Very good. Now how did the 
qualities of the father come to be in the 
child? Nobody knows. So this gap the 
modem physicists want to fill out with the 
big word transmission. And what does this 
transmission mean? Nobody knows. 

How can mental qualities of experience 
be condensed and made to live in one single 
cell of protoplasm? There is no difference 
between the protoplasm of a bird and that 
of a human brain. All we can say with regard 
to physical transmission is that it consists of 
the two or three protoplasmic cells out from 
the father's body. That is all. But what non- 
sense to assume that ages and ages of past 
human experience got compressed into a 
few protoplasmic cells! It is too tremendous 
a pill they ask you to swallow with this little 
word transmission. 

In early times the churches had prestige, 
but today science has got it. And just as in 
early times people never inquired for them- 
selves — never studied the Bible, and so the 
priests had [a] very good opportunity to 
teach whatever they liked — so even now the 
majority of people do not study for them - 
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selves and, at the same time, have a tremen- 
dous awe and fear before anything called 
scientific. You ought always to remember 
that there is a worse popery coming [now] 
than ever existed before in the church — the 
so-called scientific popery, which has 
become so successful that it dictates to us 
with more authority than the religious 
popery. 

Those popes of modem science are great 
popes indeed, but sometimes they ask us to 
believe more wonderful things than any 
priest or any religion ever did. And one of 
those wonderful things is that transmission 
theory, which I could never understand. If I 
ask, 'What do you mean by transmission?' 
they only make it a little easier by saying, Tt 
is hereditary transmission'. And if I tell 
them, 'That is rather Greek to me', they 
make it still easier by saying; Tt is the 
adherence of paternal qualities in the 
protoplasmic cells'. In that way it becomes 
easier and easier, until my mind becomes 
muddied and disgusted with the whole 
thing. 

Now one thing we see: we produce 
thought. I am talking to you this evening 
and it is producing thought in your brain. By 
this act of transmission we understand that 
my thoughts are being transmitted into your 
brain and your mind and producing other 
thoughts. This is an everyday fact. 

It is always rational to take the side of 
concepts which you can understand— to 
take the side of fact. Transmission of 
thought is perfectly understandable. There- 
fore we are [able] to L.ke up the [concept of] 
transmission of thought, and not of 
hereditary impressions of protoplasmic 
cells alone. We need not brush aside the 
theory, but the main stress must be laid 
upon the transmission of thought. 

Now a father does not transmit thought. 



It is thought alone that transmits thought. 
The child is bom, existed previously as 
thought. We all existed eternally as thought, 
and will go on existing as thought. 

What we think, that our body becomes. 
Everything is manufactured by thought, 
and thus we are the manufacturers of our 
own lives. We alone are responsible for 
whatever we do. It is foolish to cry out: 'Why 
am I unhappy?' I made my own unhappi- 
ness. It is not the fault of the Lord at all. 

Someone takes advantage of the light of 
the sun to break into your house and rob 
you. And then when he is caught by the 
policeman, he may cry: 'Oh sun, why did 
you make me steal?' It was not the sun's 
fault at all, because there are thousands of 
other people who did much good to their 
fellow beings under the light of the same 
sun. The sun did not tell this man to go about 
stealing and robbing. 

Each one of us reaps what we ourselves 
have sown. These miseries under which we 
suffer, these bondages under which we 
struggle, have been caused by ourselves, 
and none else in the universe is to blame, 
and God [in] the least is to blame for it. 

'Why did God create this evil world?' He 
did not create this evil world at all. We have 
made it evil, and we have to make it good. 
'Why did God make me so miserable?' He 
did not. He gave me the same powers as [he 
did] to every being. [It is] I [who] brought 
myself to this pass. 

Is God to blame for what I myself have 
done? His mercy is always the same. His sun 
shines on the wicked and the good alike. His 
air, his water, his earth give the same chan- 
ces to the wicked and the good. God is 
always the same eternal, merciful father. 
The only thing for us to do is to bear the 
results of our own acts. 
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We learn that, in the first place, we have 
been existing eternally. In the second place 
we are the makers of our own lives. There is 
no such a thing as fate. Our lives are the 
result of our previous actions, our karma. 
And it naturally follows that, having been 
ourselves the makers of our karma, we must 
also be able to unmake it. 

The whole gist of Jnana -Yoga is to show 
humanity the method of undoing this 
karma. A caterpillar spins a little cocoon 
around itself out of the substance of its own 
body, and at last finds itself imprisoned. It 
may cry and weep and howl there; nobody 

will come to its rescue, until it becomes wise 

# 

and then comes out, a beautiful butterfly. So 
with our bondages. We are going around 
and around ourselves through countless 
ages. And now we feel miserable, and cry 
and lament over our bondage. But crying 
and weeping will be of no avail. We must set 
ourselves to cutting these bondages. 

The main cause of all bondage is 
ignorance. Man is not wicked of his own 
nature — not at all. His nature is pure, per- 
fectly holy. Each man is divine. Each man 
that you see is a God by his very nature. This 
nature is covered by ignorance, and it is 
ignorance that binds us down. Ignorance is 
the cause of all misery. Ignorance is the 
cause of all wickedness; and knowledge 
[alone] will make the world good. 

Knowledge will remove all misery. 
Knowledge will make us free. This is the 
idea of Jnana-Yoga: knowledge will make us 
free! What knowledge? Chemistry? 
Physics? Astronomy? Geology? They help 
us a little, just a little. But the chief 
knowledge is that of our own nature. 'Know 
thyself / You must know what you are, what 
your real nature is. You must become con- 
scious of that infinite nature within. Then 

* 

your bondages will burst. 



Studying the external alone, man begins 
to feel himself to be nothing. These vast 
powers of nature, these tremendous chan- 
ges occurring — whole communities wiped 
off the face of the earth as in the twinkling 
of an eye, one volcanic eruption shattering 
to pieces whole continents— ^perceiving and 
studying these events, man begins to feel 
himself weak. Therefore, it is not the study 
of this external nature that makes [one] 
strong. But there is the internal nature of 
man — a million times more powerful than 
any volcanic eruption or any law of nature — 
which conquers nature, triumphs over all its 
laws. And that alone teaches man what he 
is. 

'Knowledge is power', says the proverb, 
does it not? It is through knowledge that 
power comes. Man strives to know. Here is 
a man of infinite power and strength. He 
himself is, solely by his own nature, potent 
and omniscient. This he must know. And 
the more he becomes conscious of his own 
self, the more he manifests this power and 
his bonds break and at last he becomes free. 

How to know ourselves? the question 
remain now. There are various ways to 
know this Self, but in Jnana-Yoga it takes the 
help of nothing else but sheer intellectual 
reasoning. Reason alone, intellect alone, 
rising to spiritual perception, shows what 
we are. 

There is no question of believing. Dis- 
believe everything — that is the first step. 
Dare to be a rationalist. Dare to follow 
reason wherever it leads you. 

We hear everyday people say[ing] all 
around us: 'I dare to reason.' It is, however, 
a very difficult thing to do. I would go two 
hundred miles to look at the face of the man 
who dares to reason and follow reason. 
Nothing is easier to say, and nothing is more 
difficult to do. We are bound to follow 
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superstitions all the time — old, hoary super- 
stitions, either national or belonging to 
humanity in general — superstitions belong- 
ing to family, to friends, to country, to 
fashion, to books, to sex, and to what-not. 

Talk of reason! Very few people reason, 
indeed. You hear a man say, 'Oh, I don't like 
to believe in anything; [I] don't like ta grope 
through darkness. I must reason.' And so he 
reasons. But when reason smashes to pieces 
what he hugs unto his breast, he says, 'No 
more! This reasoning is all right until it 
breaks my ideals. Stop there! ' That man 
would never be a jnani. That man will carry 
his bondage all through his life. Again and 
again he will come before the power of 
death. Such men are not made for jnana. 
There are other methods for them — as 
Bhakti-Yoga, Karma-Yoga, or Raja-Yoga — 
but not jnana-Yoga. 



I want to prepare you by saying that this 
method can only be followed by the boldest. 
Do not think that the man who believes in 
no church, belongs to no sect, or the man 
who boasts of his unbelief is a rationalist. 
Not at all. In modern times it is rather 
bravado to do anything like that. 

To be a rationalist requires more than 
unbelief. You must be able not only to 
reason, but also to follow the dictates of your 
reason. If reason tells you that this body is 
an illusion, are you ready to give it up? [If] 
reason tells you that heat and cold are mere 
illusions of your senses, are you ready to 
brave these things? If reason tells you that 
nothing that the senses convey to your mind 



is true, are you ready to deny your sense 
perception? If you dare, you are a rationalist. 

9 

It is very hard to believe in reason and 
follow truth. This whole world is full either 
of the superstitious or [of] half-hearted 
hypocrites. I would rather side with super- 
stition and ignorance than stand with those 
half-hearted hypocrites. They are no good. 
They stand on both sides of the river. 

Take anything up, fix your ideal and fol- 
low it out boldly unto death. That is the way 
to salvation. Half-heartedness never led to 
anything. Be superstitious, be a fanatic if 
you please, but be something. Be something, 
show that you have something; but be not 
like those shilly-shallyers with truth — those 
jacks-of-all-trades, who just want to get a 
sort of nervous titillation, a dose of opium, 
until their desire after the sensational 



becomes a habit. 

The world is getting too full of such 
people. Contrary to the apostles who, 
according to Christ, were the salt of the 
earth, these fellows are the ashes, the dirt of 
the earth. So let us first clear the ground and 
understand what is meant by following 
reason, and then we will try to understand 
what our obstructions are to following 
reason. 

Our first obstruction to following reason 
is our unwillingness to go to truth. We want 
truth to come to us. In all my travels, most 
people told me: 'Oh, that is not a comfort- 
able religion you talk [about]. Give us a 
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comfortable religion ! ' 

I do not understand what they mean by 
this 'comfortable religion'. I was never 
taught any comfortable religion in my life. I 
want truth for my religion. Whether it be 
comfortable or not, I do not care. Why 
should truth always be comfortable? Truth 
many times hits hard — as we all know by 
our experience. Gradually, after a long inter- 
course with such persons, I came to find out 
what they meant by their stereotypical 
phrase. These people have sunk into a rut, 
and they do not dare to get out of it. Truth 
must apologize to them. 



I once met a lady who was very fond of 
her children and her money and her every- 
thing. When I began to preach to her that the 
only way to God is by giving up everything, 
the next day she stopped coming. One day 
she came and told me [that] the reason for 
her staying away was because the religion I 
preached was very uncomfortable. 'What 
sort of religion would be comfortable for 
you?' I asked in order to test her. She said: 'I 
want to see God in my children, in my 
money, in mv diamonds.' 



'Very good, madam/ 1 replied. 'You now 
have all these things. [And] you will have to 
see them millions of years yet. Then you will 
be bumped somewhere and come to reason. 
Until that time comes, you will never come 
to God. In the meantime, go on seeing God 
in your children, and in your money and 
your diamonds and your dances.' 



It is difficult, almost impossible, for such 
people to give up these sense enjoyments. It 
has grown upon them from birth to birth. If 
you ask a pig to give up his sty and to go into 
your most beautiful parlour, why it will be 
death to the pig. 'Let go, I must live there/ 
says the pig. 

[Here Swami Vivekananda explained 



the story of the fishwife: 'Once a fishwife 
was a guest in the house of a gardener who 
raised flowers. She came there with her 
empty basket, after selling fish in the 
market, and was asked to sleep in a room 
where flowers were kept. But, because of the 
fragrance of the flowers, she couldn't get to 
sleep for a long time. Her hostess saw her 
condition and said, "Hello! Why are you 
tossing from side to side so restlessly?" The 
fishwife said: "I don't know, friend. Perhaps 
the smell of the flowers has been disturbing 
my sleep. Can you give me my fish-basket? 
Perhaps that will put me to sleep." ' 2 ] 



All this talk about heaven and God and 
soul means nothing to an ordinary man. He 
has heaven already here. He has no other 
idea beyond this world. When you tell him 
of something higher, he says, 'That is not a 
comfortable religion. Give us something 
comfortable.' That is to say that religion is 
nothing but what he is doing. 

If he is a thief and you tell him that steal- 
ing is the highest thing we can do, he will 
say, 'That is a comfortable religion.' If he is 

2. M., The Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna, trans., 
Swami Nikhilananda (Madras: Sri Rama- 
krishna Math, Mylapore, 1985), p. 433. 




So with us. The majority of mankind 
delight[s] in this fish smell — this world, this 
enjoyment of the senses, this money and 
wealth, and chattel, and wife, and children. 
All this nonsense of the world — this fishy 
smell — has grown upon us. We can hear 
nothing beyond it, can see nothing beyond 
it; nothing goes beyond it. This is the whole 
universe. 
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cheating, you have to tell him that what he 
is doing is all right, then he will accept your 
teaching as a 'comfortable religion'. The 
whole trouble is that people never want to 
get out of their ruts — never want to get rid 
of the old fish-basket and smell in order to 
live. If they say 'I want the truth', that simply 
means that they want the fish-basket. 

When have you reached knowledge? 
When you are equipped with those four 
disciplines: [Jnana-Yoga, Bhakti-Yoga, 

Karma- Yoga and Raja-Yoga.] You must give 
up all desire of enjoyment, either in this life 
or the next. All enjoyments of this life are 
vain. Let them come and go as they will. 

What you have earned by your past 
actions, none can take away from you. If you 
have deserved wealth, you [can] bury your- 
self in the forest and it will come to you. If 
you have deserved good food and clothing, 
you may go to the north pole and they will 
be brought to you. The polar bear will bring 
them. If you have not deserved them, you 
may conquer the world and still die of star- 
vation. So, why do you bother about these 
things? And, after all, what is the use of 
them? 

As children we all think that the world is 
made so very nice, and that masses of 
pleasures are simply awaiting us. That is 
every schoolboy's dream. And when he 
goes out into the world, the everyday world, 
very soon his dreams vanish. So with 
nations. When they see how every city is 
built upon ruins — every forest stands upon 
a city — then they become convinced of the 
vanity of this world. 

All the power of knowledge and wealth 
once made has passed away — all the scien- 
ces of the ancients, lost, lost forever. Nobody 
knows how. That teaches us a grand lesson. 
Vanity of vanities; all is vanity and vexation 
of the spirit. If we have seen all this, then we 



become disgusted with this world and all it 
offers us. This is called vairagya, non-attach- 
ment, and is the first step towards 
knowledge. 

The natural desire of man is to go 
towards the senses. Turning away from the 
senses, taking him back to God. So the first 
lesson we have to learn is to turn away from 
the vanities of the world. 

How long will you go on sinking and 
diving down and going up for five minutes, 
to again sink, again come up and sink, and 
so on — tossed up and down? How long will 
you be whirled on this wheel of karma — up 
and down, up and down? How many 
thousands of times have you been kings and 
rulers? How many times have you been sur- 
rounded by wealth and plunged into pover- 
ty? How many thousands of times have you 
been possessed of the greatest powers? But 
again you had to become men, rolling down 
on this mad rush of karma's waters. This 
tremendous wheel of karma stops neither 
for the widow's tears nor the orphan's cry. 

How long will you go on? How long? 
Will you be like that old man who had spent 
all his life in prison but, when let out, begged 
to be brought back into his dark and filthy 
dungeon cell? This is the case with us all! We 
cling with all [our] might to this low, dark> 
filthy cell called this world — to this hideous, 
chimerical existence where we are kicked 
about like a football by every wind that 
blows. 

We are slaves in the hands of nature — 
slaves to a bit of bread, slaves to praise, 
slaves to blame, slaves to wife, to husband, 
to child, slaves to everything. Why, I go 
about all over the world — beg, steal, rob, do 
anything — to make happy a boy, who is, 
perhaps, hump-backed or ugly-looking. I 
will do any wicked thing to make him 
happy. Why? Because I am his father. And, 
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at the same time, there are millions and mil- lives forever. Death will overtake us, even 
lions of boys in this world, dying of starva- there, 
tion — boys beautiful in body and in mind. 

But they are nothing to me. Let them all die. Every conjunction must have a disjunc- 

I am apt to kill them all to save this one rascal tion. No body, finer or coarser, can be 
to whom I have given birth. This is what you manufactured without particles of matter 
call love. Not I. Not I. This is brutality. coining together. Whenever two particles 

come together, they are held by a certain 
There are millions of women — beautiful attraction; and there will come a time when 
in body and mind, good, gentle, virtuous — those particles will separate. This is the eter- 
dyingof starvation this minute. I do not care nal law. So, whenever there is a body — 
for them at all. But that Jinny who is mine — either grosser or finer, either in heaven or on 
who beats me three times a day, and scolds earth — death will overcome it. 
me the whole day — for that Jinny I am going 

to beg, borrow, cheat and steal, so that she Therefore, all desires of enjoyment in this 

will have a nice gown. life, or in a life to come, should be given up. 

People have a natural desire to enjoy; and 
Do you call that love? Not I. This is mere when they do not find their selfish enjoy - 
desire, animal desire — nothing more. Turn ments in this life, they think that after death 
away from these things. Is there no end to they will have a lot of enjoyment somewhere 
these hideous dreams? Put a stop to them. else. If these enjoyments do not take us 




When the mind comes to that state of towards knowledge in this life, in this 
disgust with all the vanities of life, it is called world, how can they bring us mere 
turning away from nature. This is the first knowledge in another life? 
step. All desires must be given up — even the 

desire of going to heaven. Which is the goal of man? Enjoyment or 

knowledge? Certainly not enjoyment. Man 
What are these heavens, anyhow? Places is not born to have pleasure or to suffer pain, 
where they sing psalms all the time. What Knowledge is the goal. Knowledge is the 
for? To live there and have a nice healthy only pleasure we can have, 
body with phosphorescent light or some- 
thing of this kind going out of every part. All the sense pleasures belong to the 
with a halo around the head, and with brute. And the more the pleasure in 
wings, and the power to penetrate the wall? knowledge comes, these sense pleasures fall 

away. The more animal a man is, the more 
If there be powers, they must pass away he enjoys the pleasures of the senses. No 
sooner or later. If there is a heaven — as there man can eat with the same gusto as a 
may be many heavens with various grades famished dog. No man was ever bom who 
of enjoyment — there cannot be a body that could feel the same pleasure in eating as an 
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ordinary bull. See how their whole soul is in 
eating. Why, your millionaires would give 
millions for that enjoyment in eating — but 
they cannot have it. 

This universe is like a perfectly] 
balanced ocean. You cannot raise a wave in 
one place without making a hollow in 
another one. The sum total of energy in the 
universe is the same throughout. You spend 
it in some place, you lose it in another. The 
brute has got it, but he spent it on his senses; 
qnd each [of his] sense[s] is a hundred times 
stronger than those of man. 

How the dog smells at a distance! How 
he traces a footstep! We cannot do that. So, 
in the savage man. His senses are less than 
the animal's, but far keener than the civi- 
lized man's. 

The lower classes in every country inten- 
sely enjoy everything physical. Their senses 
are stronger than those of the cultured. But 
as you go higher and higher in the scale, you 
see the power of thought increasing, and the 
powers of the senses decreasing in the same 
ratio. 

Take a Red Indian, cut him to pieces, and 
in five days he is all right. But if I scratch you, 
it is ten to one you will suffer for weeks or 
months. That energy of life which he dis- 
plays — you have it too. But with you, it is 
used in the make up of your brain, in the 
manufacture of thought. So with all enjoy- 



ments and all pleasures. Either enjoy the 
pleasure of the senses — live like the brute 
and become a brute — or renounce those 
things and become free. 

The great civilizations — what have they 
died of? They went for pleasure. And they 
went further and further down, until under 
the mercy of God, savages came to exter- 
minate them, lest we would see human 
brutes growling about. Savages killed [off] 
those nations that became brutalized 
through sense enjoyment, lest Darwin's 
missing link would be found. 

True civilization does not mean con- 
gregating in cities and living a foolish life, 
but going Godward, controlling the senses, 
and thus becoming [the] ruler in this house 
of the Self. 

Think of the slavery in which we are 
[enmeshed]. Every beautiful form I see, 
every sound of praise I hear, immediately 
attracts me; every word of blame I hear 
immediately repels me. Every fool has an 
influence over my mind. Every little move- 
ment in the world makes an impression 
upon me. Is this a life worth living? 

So when you have realized the misery of 
this physical existence — when you become 
convinced that such a life is not worth 
living — you have made the first step 
towards jnana. □ 



The character of extreme minuteness of the absolute was noticed by A1 Beruni, 
the Muhammedan scholar, who said: 'Some Hindu scholars call God a point , meaning 
to say thereby that the qualities of bodies do not apply to him. Now some uneducated 
man reads this and imagines, God is small as a point, and he does not find out what 
the word point in this sentence was really intended to express. He will not even stop 
with this offensive comparison, but will describe God as much larger, and will say. 
He is twelve fingers long and ten fingers broad. Praise be to God, who is far above 
measure and number! 



From Al Beruni' s India 



